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ment of the Turkish stronghold. This cautious strateA^ brought its fruit. The Turkish garrison, having exhausted its supplifes^lnade'^ unsuccessful eleventh-hour attempt to break through and wasTforced to surrender (December 10, N.S.).
The capitulation of Plevna ushered in the final phase of the war. Heartened by this victory and by the improvement of the situation in Asia Minor, where Kars had fallen to the Russians (November 16, N.S.) the Grand Duke Nicholas won, over the objections of Totleben, the approval of his plan for the energetic pursuance of the campaign. In subzero weather and blinding snowstorms the tide of Russian invasion swept over the Balkans. Demoralized and tottering, the Turkish army offered only sporadic resistance and surrendered en masse. Early in January Gurko entered Sofia, Adrianople was captured on January 20, N.S., and advanced Russian units were racing towards Constantinople. Its back to the wall, the Porte sued for peace. Hostilities were terminated by the armistice of January 31, 1878, N.S.
INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS
The Russo-Turkish War reopened the eastern question and revealed the insecurity of Russia's international position. The looseness of the "three emperors' league" was suggested by the appointment in April, 1877, of a German and an Austrian ambassador to the Porte, to replace those demonstratively withdrawn as a protest after the failure of the Constantinople conference, Gorchakov protested against these appointments with unusual vehemence and somberly reflected that the tsar "must rely solely on God and his sword" (report of April 22, 1877, N.S.), an opinion in which Alexander concurred. The chief opposition to Russia's still ill defined aspirations in the Balkans, and in the Near East, however, came from London. The militant Rosso-phobia of Queen Victoria/1 Beaconsfield, and the majority of the cabinet thrived on Loftus's and Layard's alarmist reports. Stirred by Gladstone's campaign against "Bulgarian atrocities/' English opinion in 1876 showed hostility towards Turkey. In 1877 and 1878 these recriminations were forgotten, and Russia again became the chief ob-
11 According to Algernon Cecil, the interference of Queen Victoria with fore%m relations, countenanced by Beaconsfield, was particularly marked daring Derby's tenure of the foreign office (1874 to March. 1878). "It may probably be no exaggeration to say/' writes Cecil, "that at no time during the nineteenth cen-tary was the conduct of foreign affairs regulated on lines so monarchical." Tke Cambridge History of British Foreign PdKcy, Hi, 602.